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Crazy Dressmaker 


You may think this dressmaker was 
so crazy that I am crazy to mention her. 
But before we get through, I may be able 
to prove that you are as crazy as she was. 

What the crazy dressmaker did was really 
very simple. She bought several yards of 
cotton cloth and made a dress out of it, and 
then was quite surprised and very annoyed 
to find that she didn’t have a silk dress when 
she was finished. 

Silly girl, you say. If she wanted a silk 
dress she should have used silk cloth. 

But you may be doing something even 
sillier than she did. 

Let me ask you a question. Which part of 
you is YOU? Is your right foot you? It is 
part of you, but is your right foot YOU? If 
something went wrong and you had to have 
your right foot cut off, would you still be 
YOU after that foot was taken away? Of 
course you would be. 

Suppose you had to have the whole 
leg cut off, perhaps even both legs taken 
away. What was left would still be YOU, 
wouldn’t it? The doctor wouldn’t throw 
your body away and keep the legs. 

Well, are YOU your arms? No, they 
could both be taken off also. How about 
your stomach? A friend of mine had most 
of his stomach cut out. He was Bill before 
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the operation, and he was still Bill when 
the operation was over. In fact, he was a 
healthier Bill without that stomach than he 
had been with it. Obviously, your stomach 
is not YOU. Folks have had nearly every 
organ of their body cut out—the spleen, gall 
bladder, a kidney, one or the other of their 
lungs; they have had all sorts of things done 
to their heart—but they have still been 
themselves after the operation. | 
Obviously, your stomach or your lungs 3 a 
or some other part of what is beneath your | 
neck is not the real YOU. r 
Then what is YOU? 
Your brain, perhaps? Pretty close. Yet I 
saw a brain once floating around in a may- i 
onnaise jar, and you couldn’t say that that 
brain was anybody at all. It wasn’t thinking. 
Thinking is what makes you YOU. And 
thinking is done in your mind. 
What your mind is, you are. 
What kind of person do you want to be? 
Make your mind that kind of mind, and 
you will be, automatically, that kind of 
person. 
The crazy dressmaker knew what kind of 
dress she wanted—a silk one. Unfortu- 
nately, she used cotton material, so she got 
only a cotton dress. 
Do you know what kind of person you 
want to be when you grow up? Capable? 
Respected? Highly successful? These are 
good ambitions. But what materials are you 
using to make your mind out of? Are you 
using comic strips? Made-up stories? Wild- 
West TV programs? If so, you are crazier 
than the crazy dressmaker. If you are mak- 
ing your mind out of trash like this you 
will not be the kind of person you dream 
of. You will be just trash. 
But build your mind with fifteen min- 
utes of Bible study every day, read the sto- 
ries in the JUNIOR GUIDE, study all the 
books you can about the lives of great men | 
and women, spend time learning all you 
can about science and nature. With mate- 
rials like these you will build a good mind 
and you will become a worth-while person @® 
just as surely as sewing with silk cloth 
makes a silk dress. 
Read 1 Corinthians 3:12, 13 right now 
and decide not to make the mistake the 
crazy dressmaker did. 


Your friend, 


Rhitene Wlrnosel 
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Jean walked half a mile uphill every 
day to water WEEDS! 


Why Jean Didn't Like 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


By RUTH FOLTZ KELSEY 


JOHN enjoyed working with plants so 
much that he had a profitable nursery 
business worked up by the time he was 
fifteen. His mother and his Aunt Jean al- 
ways had a bouquet or a corsage some- 
where near. In fact, the whole Wilson fam- 
ily loved flowers. 

That's why John was so surprised by 
what Aunt Jean said one day. He was 
working in his hotbeds that day and de- 
cided that he had too many chrysanthemum 
plants. Looking up, he saw Aunt Jean pass- 
ing by on the sidewalk. 

“Would you like some chrysanthemum 
plants, Aunt Jean?” he called. “I have far 


more than I can possible use, and you are 
welcome to all you want.” 

Aunt Jean stopped and looked thought- 
ful for a moment. Then she shook her head. 

“No. But thank you just the same.” 

John stared in amazement. He knew she 
did not have any “mums” and that there was 
plenty of room in her yard. 

“These are real nice ones,” he said. “They 
will have lovely lavender and white flowers 
that would look beautiful along your fence.” 

Aunt Jean shook her head firmly. “No, 
thank you. I don’t like chrysanthemums.” 
And she started on down the street. “You 


can ask your father why.” To page 17 


Guiltily, Jean packed the berry plants with a clump of stolen “chrysanthemums”’ around each one. 
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He went to pray to a special god; he let 





the witch doctor drop a hot iron on his head. 


Still his eyesight failed. 


The Nearly Blind Goldsmith 


By ELVA B. 


 enageialp erg father was a goldsmith 
just as his grandfather had been, and 
Ramaswami knew that he too would be a 
goldsmith, for that was the work of his 
caste. Someday he would make bracelets, 
necklaces, nose rings, earrings, and toe 
rings just as many generations of his family 
had done. 

Ramaswami’s father wasn’t doing well in 
his business, not that the women who came 
to his little shop didn’t like his work. They 
thought it was beautiful, and would have 
bought more ornaments if he had had them. 
The difficulty was that the delicate work re- 
quired a good pair of eyes, and the gold- 
smith could hardly see. 

He rubbed his eyes and blinked, but as 
the weeks passed, everything looked darker 
and darker. 

“Do you suppose the gods are sending 
me blindness?” he said to Ramaswami. “I 
haven't taken any gifts to the idols in the 
temple for a long time.” 

So that is how it came about that Rama- 
swami and his father walked to a distant 
village to worship a particular idol that 
was in the temple there. There were many 
idols in shrines, and there were roadside 
temples near the place where the gold- 
smith’s shop was located; but this was a 
very special need, and so they went to a 
very special idol to get their prayer an- 
swered. 

This special god had such an ugly face 
that Ramaswami was fearful of its large 
eyes, which looked as if they might drop 
out at any minute. The goldsmith rubbed 
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the painted eyes and then rubbed his own 
eyes and said, “Hear me, O idol, whose 
eyes see far and know everything. Make 
the eyes of thy slave well.” 

It was near evening when the goldsmith 
and his son passed through the jungle on 
their way home. The eyes didn’t feel better 
or see better, and the goldsmith was dis- 
couraged. A few monkeys in the jungle 
trees chattered bits of news or advice to 
one another as they settled down for the 
night. 

Ramaswami was glad when they came 
out of the jungle area and he saw the little 
village. Smoke was rising from the back 
yard of his home, and he knew that mother 
was preparing a pot of rice for the evening 
meal. 

In a few minutes father and son were 
sitting on grass mats just inside the door 
of their hut. Mother brought fresh banana 
leaves and spread them on the floor in 
front of them. These were their plates. The 
rice had been cooking in an earthen pot 
that rested on three stones in the back 
yard. Sticks of wood burning between the 
stones had boiled the rice. Now over the 
mound of rice on the banana-leaf plate 
mother poured a vegetable curry that was 
very hot with red peppers and chili. 

The women in India serve the men fr.® & 
and after they are well fed the women eat 
their portion. The men eat with their right 
hands only, mixing a little curry and rice 
into a ball and tossing it into their mouths. 

Indians do not usually have dishes and 
knives, forks, and spoons, but they have 
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, sat on the floor in front of the idol as 
his father prayed for his failing eyes to be healed. 


very good manners and rather special rules 
of what is proper etiquette. 

As the family prepared for the night, 
grass mats were being unrolled and spread 
on the floor when the goldsmith said to 
his wife, “My eyes are not better, although 





I worshiped the idol and asked especially 
for my eyesight.” 

His wife didn’t know what to say, for 
she had feared for many weeks that her 
husband was going blind. 

“Perhaps tomorrow I must see the med- 
icine man.” The family knew how a sick 
person hated to go to the witch doctor. 

The next day the goldsmith paid the 
witch doctor his fee—three chickens and 
several silver rupees that he could hardly 
afford. 

The witch doctor put an iron in the fire 
to get it very hot, and while it was heating 
he spread out on the ground some charms 
—a hair from an elephant’s tail, a mon- 
key’s charred skull, and the toenails of a 
peacock. He twisted the head off one of the 
chickens and let a few drops of its blood 
drop on the end of the very hot iron. Then 
all was ready. He took the hot iron and let 
it fall twice on the goldsmith’s head. 

“There, that should drive the pain from 
your eyes,” he said, and his work was done. 

The goldsmith was in terrible pain, and 
his wife called a bullock cart to take him 
to the Seventh-day Adventist mission hos- 
pital several miles up the river. She gath- 
ered up a supply of food and put it in the 
cart while Ramaswami rolled up the sleep- 
ing mats. Father lay on the floor of the 
bullock cart. Ramaswami and his sister, 
Kuna, and his mother followed behind. 

At the mission hospital the doctor and 
nurses did all they possibly could for the 
poor burned head, and the doctor put some 
medicine in the patient's arm to help him 
sleep. 

Many hours later when the goldsmith 
wakened he was on a hospital bed and 
feared he would fall off. It was the first 
time he had slept on a bed, and he rather 
wished he could be down on his mat on 
the floor. But other patients in the hospital 
room were on beds too, so he didn’t com- 
plain. 

Some days later when his head was bet- 
ter, the doctor explained to him and his 
family what was the trouble with his eyes. 

“The lens of your eye, which is the part 
that keeps everything you look at in sharp 
focus, is changing so that it is hard for 
light to pass through. If nothing is done, 
soon no light will get through at all and 
you will be blind. We doctors say you have 
cataracts. We can remove the cataracts here 

To page 18 
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When the tornado struck, 





GOD CARED for US 


By SUE DINTELMAN 


— driver looked over the noisy bus. 
Yes, everyone was there. It was the last 
day of school, the first day of vacation, and 
everyone was excited and eager to get home. 

The driver started the engine and away 
we went, waving a last good-by to our 
teachers as we pulled out of the driveway 
onto the road. 

For some unknown reason, the ride home 
seemed almost too short that day. As Candy 
and I were making a few last-minute plans 
for the summer, the bus began to slow 
down. Just around the next corner it would 
stop to let me off. 

“Good-by,” said Candy rather sadly. “I 
do hope you can come to see me this sum- 
mer, because it gets awfully lonesome at 
home by myself.” 

“I will,” I assured her. 

“Good-by, good-by,” everyone shouted, 
each trying to be heard above the noise on 
the bus. 

I stepped off and paused for a minute to 
wave a final good-by to Candy and all the 
other friends looking through the windows. 
The engine roared, and soon the bus dis- 
appeared around the corner. 

The sky was beginning to turn a hazel- 
gray. It looks as though we are going to 
have another shower, I thought to myself. 
But the thoughts of rain didn’t dampen my 
spirits at all. I dashed across the road and 
up the driveway. 

“Alice, Alice!” I shouted as I rushed into 
the house, letting the door slam behind me. 
“Where are you, Alice? I i 

“I'm in here,” she interrupted. “Please 
walk more softly. The cake I’m baking will 
fall, and you know how daddy will tease 
me if it does.” 

“Where's Bob?” I questioned. “He should 
be home by now.” 

“He’s outside doing the chores.” 
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“Why is he doing them so early? We 
just got home, and mother and daddy won't 
be home for an hour.” 

“He said it was going to rain, and he 
wants to have the chores finished before it 
does, because it is so hard to work when 
it’s muddy,” Alice answered, rushing around 
the kitchen, preparing supper. 

“Look at my grade card, Alice,” I said 
impatiently. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” Alice said. 

“No, you didn’t. You didn’t even look,” 
I said with an injured tone. 

“Yes, I did,” she threw back at me. 

“Well, do you think my grades are good 
enough to win the silver dollar mother and 
daddy promised me?” I asked hopefully. 

“Sure, I guess they are pretty good,” she 
replied. “But you’d better put that grade 
card away and set the table for supper. 
Then you can dust in the living room.” 

“Oh, all right,” I mumbled. 

As I carefully set each place, I dreamed 
about what my silver dollar would buy. 
Some candy or ice cream, or maybe I would 
put it in the Teddy bear bank beside my 
bed. 

I finished the table and looked with pride 
at the knives, forks, and spoons placed just 
so beside each plate. I glanced out the win- 
dow. The rain was beginning to come down 
gently. 

It’s a good thing Bob is doing the chores 
I guess he was right about the rain, ® 
thought. Then I went into the living roo 
to dust the furniture. The pitter-patter on 
the windows broke the silence. I worked 
rapidly, still dreaming about the silver dol- 
lar, and enjoying the music of the rain on 
the glass. 

Suddenly Bob burst into the kitchen. 

“Whew, it really is raining hard!” he 
exclaimed. 
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The wind smashed the glass, and through the broken window we saw a tornado coming toward us. 


“Will you go back to the porch and re- 
move those muddy shoes!” Alice demanded. 
“But my shoes aren’t muddy,” Bob pro- 
tested. 
“Yes, they are,” Alice retorted. “Look at 
ee mud you have tracked across the floor.” 
I had been so busily dusting the furni- 
ture, I hadn’t noticed that the rain was hit- 
ting the windows so hard. It was no longer 
soft music, but a steady beating that got 
harder and louder. I couldn’t even hear Bob 
and Alice in the kitchen. Heavy clouds 
made the evening dark. The wind was ris- 
ing, and the sky was stormy indeed. 
I whisked the last bit of dust from the 
table and stood back to look over the job. 





Everything was in order, so I quickly made 
my way to the kitchen. 

Bob’s face looked drawn and worried; 
he knew that this was going to be more 
than an ordinary shower. He was the oldest 
and assured Alice and me that nothing was 
wrong. His voice quivered only slightly as 
he spoke, but I could tell he was trying 
hard to keep something from us. 

We stood silently. The rain had stopped 
and the wind died down. Everything was 
quiet and still, not a twig or a leaf moved. 
But although everything was still, Alice 
and I had a fear that something was going 
to happen. We didn’t know what to expect 

To page 19 
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Treat Your 


If you had to wear a fur coat all summer, 
you wouldn’t be too eager to play baseball 
in the sun. 

Your dog wears a thick coat on even 
the hottest days, so it’s just being kind to 
let him take it easy when the thermometer 
goes climbing. See that there’s a place for 
him to rest in the shade, with plenty of 
cool water. If he must lie in a dog kennel, 
spray the roof every hour or two to keep 
the inside cool. 

Susan Tolk has been learning how dogs 
are cared for at the Purina Dog Care Center 
in Saint Louis, where there are many hun- 
dreds of dogs of all breeds. In the pictures 
she shows what she does for one of her 


Dog Right 


in the Summer 


pets, an English springer spaniel, Lady Randy 
of Derby. 

Susan sees to it that Lady gets only light 
meals in the summer, and she cleans the 
feed dish right after Lady eats, before the 
leftovers have a chance to spoil. 

When the family go riding and Lady 
has to stay in the car awhile, she asks her 
dad to park in the shade, then checks the win- 
dows to be sure they are rolled down a 
couple of inches before they leave. 

Other tricks she knows for keeping Lady 
comfortable, you can pick up from the 
photos. 

Treat your dog as well as Susan does 
hers, and he'll love you for it. 


Sticking your tongue out may not help, but a five-grain tablet of sodium bromide in a tablespoon 
of water certainly will help keep your dog from being carsick. Double the dose for larger dogs. 
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PICTURES BY BERNARD TOLK FOR PURINA DOG CARE CENTER. 
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Because the sea is salty, Susan 
remembered to bring fresh water 
from home for Lady Randy. And she 
kept it cool in a thermos bottle. 


When Lady came out of the water 
Susan wiped her face with a towel 


so the drying salt would not sting. 





The top picture shows three things 
NOT to do. Don’t leave the fork 
turned up, for the prongs can cut 
into the feet of both dogs and hu- 
mans. Don’t leave the grass clippers 
lying where dogs can cut themselves 
on them. And when spraying bushes 


don’t set insecticide on the ground 


where the dog can knock the can 
over and poison himself. (In the 
picture, Lady is drinking rik ® 


In the cool shade of a tree is the 
best place to play with your dog. 
So as not to tire Lady, Susan al- 
ways keeps the play periods short. 





Susan takes Lady Randy for a walk 
on the shady side of the street. The 
a hot pavement hurts a dog’s paws. 


Ah! Sweet comfort! Lady stretches 
out in the shade, with plenty of 
cool fresh water close beside her. 








MoM paused a moment from kneading 
bread in the kitchen and went to the 
window. She stood for a moment thinking 
that spring wasn’t prettier anywhere in the 
world than right here on the Canadian 
prairies. 

Across the yard, daddy was laying out 
the place for a new granary in anticipation 
of a bigger harvest than ever, the coming 
fall. 

Mom’s forehead wrinkled with worry as 
she thought how hard it was going to be to 
build this particular granary. Daddy was a 
good carpenter—that wasn’t the trouble— 
but even the best carpenter in the world has 
to have nails to work with. 

It was wartime, and there weren't any 
nails to be bought. Daddy had found some, 
but they were used ones and would have 
to be straightened before they could be 
used again. It would take almost as much 
time to straighten them as it would to put 
up the small building. 

Little Janie and Cousin Sue, who was 
visiting the family, would have to help, 
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BEAR by the 


By HEATHER HA 


even though they were both still at the 
age when fingers would get a lot more 
straightening than nails. “Yes,” though 
mom, “it will take a lot of hard work, and 
everybody will have to pitch in and do his 
honest part.” 

With a sigh she turned back to her work- 
table to prepare dinner. And since she was 
“the bestest cook in the world,” as Janie 
said, it didn’t take her very long to have a 
delicious dinner on the table. 

After the blessing was asked, Sue turned 





the 
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“There’s a bear chasing us!” Janie screamed, and in a moment both girls were upstairs under the bed! 


BRIDGE 


THER HAMREN 


i @ 


to Janie and asked, “Janie, what are we 
going to do this afternoon? I’m tired of 
playing house.” 

Janie wrinkled her brow thoughtfully. 
“Let’s go down to the patch of willows be- 
hind the chicken house. The ice should be 
melted away from our playhouse by now, 
and we'll be able to do our spring house 
cleaning.” 

Daddy broke in suddenly. “Now, hold 
on a minute. Which two little girls prom- 
ised to help me straighten nails this after- 


noon? It’s going to be a lot of work, and 
surely you two aren't going to let me do 
it all alone, are you?” 

Janie hung her head miserably and re- 
membered that what daddy said was per- 
fectly true. But last night, when she made 
that promise, she hadn’t known that today 
was going to be such a warm, sunshiny day 
—the kind just perfect for playing outside. 
So she kept her eyes on her plate and didn’t 
answer daddy at all. 

The talk at the table turned to other 
things, and soon everyone had forgotten— 
except Janie. She was busily trying to 
think of a way to get out of straightening 
those horrid old nails. Then all of a sudden 
she had the most wonderful idea! Cau- 
tiously she kicked Sue under the table and 
told her, by means of a code that all girls 
seem to know instinctively, to hurry up 
and finish eating. She herself could hardly 
keep still for the rest of the meal. Then, as 
soon as she had gobbled down her dessert, 
she asked, “Mom, may Sue and I go outside 
to play for a little while?” 
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When Ellowyn Oster was baptized in the 
outdoor baptistry on the campus of Middle 
East College in Lebanon a few weeks ago, 
she made the sixth generation of her family 
to be members of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. 

Ellowyn’s father is Elder Kenneth Oster, 
head of the Bible department at Middle 
East College. Ellowyn’s grandfather, Elder 
Frank Oster, was a pioneer missionary to 
Persia, beginning the work there in 1911. 


Ellowyn’s 
Great- 
Great- 
Great- 
Grand- 
Father 
Was the 
First SDA 
President 


Her great-grandfather, W. B. White, helped 
to organize the North Pacific Union Confer- 
ence in the United States in 1906. And her 
great-great-great-grandfather was John By- 
ington, the first president of the General 
Conference back when the Adventist Church 
was organized in 1863. 

How many other sixth-generation Advent- 
ists are there around the world? How many 
can trace their genealogy to the pioneers of 
the message? G. ARTHUR KEOUGH 








“Well, yes, dear,” mom answered. “That 
is, if you will be sure to come in when I 
call you.” 

“Oh, sure, Mommy, we'll come when you 
call,” Janie promised, and added under her 
breath, “if we hear you!” 

Then, taking Sue by the hand, she raced 
gleefully outdoors. “Come on, Sue, let's 
run down to the willow patch and play.” 

“But, Janie! Auntie Millie said we had 
to go in when she called, and we can’t hear 
her when she calls us if we're down there!” 

Janie grinned slyly and said, “Silly! 
That’s just exactly the idea. If we don't 
hear her when she calls us, we don’t have 
to go in, and then we won't have to 
straighten those old nails.” She made a wry 
face at the mere thought of that terrible 
task. 

Sue wasn’t exactly sure she liked the 
idea of being so deliberately dishonest, but 
Janie thought it was all right, so she went 
along with it. After all, Janie was always 
right. 

When they reached the willow patch 
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they had fun finding things that had been 
buried under the snow all winter. Here and 
there they found patches of snow that was 
quite deep where the trees stood in really 
thick clumps. 

It was fun for a little while, but soon 
they began to look around for something 
more interesting to do. 

Then Janie had another idea, even bet- 
ter than the first. She ran over to Sue and 
said excitedly, “Hey, Sue, I know what we 
can do. We can go down to the creek.” She 
paused a moment to let that thought sink 
in, then added, “Daddy said that the ice got 
so thick and bunched up this winter that it 
moved the bridge, and I'd like to see it for 
myself, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, I—I—I s’pose so,” answered Sue 
slowly. “But don’t you remember what Un- 
cle George said about that big grizzly 
bear that was down there not long ago? 
And remember when we even saw its tracks 
in some patches of snow? What would we 
do if we saw the—the—the bear? I'd be 
scared to death!” To page 16 











pews and Tim were sitting in the 
window seat when Robert looked up 
from the book he was reading and asked: 

“What's the smallest mammal on earth?” 

“A mouse,” Tim said promptly. 

Robert shook his head. “No. The small- 
est mammal is not even in the same family 
as a mouse. And it’s much, much smaller.” 

“A bat,” Tim said. “It is a mammal even 
though it flies.” 

“Yes, a bat is a mammal,” Robert said, 
“put it isn’t the smallest.” 

“Well, what is, then?” Timmy asked. 

“A shrew,” Robert said. 

“What's a shrew?” 

The answer to that question baffled nat- 
uralists for many years, because shrews 
were hard to come by. Although they live 
almost everywhere, one scarcely ever sees 
them. Being so small, they can hide under 
a leaf. Being fearful, they hide and stay 
hidden whenever possible. 

Four hundred years ago a naturalist said 
of the shrew, “It is a ravening beast, that 
biteth deep, and pysoneth deadly.” 

The shrew has not changed in its rav- 
ening, but its “pyson” is not considered so 
bad as it was once thought to be. Records 
show that a shrew bite on the finger can 
cause a whole arm to swell and become ex- 
tremely painful, and the condition may last 
for a week or more. But it is not “deadly.” 
Dr. Oliver Pearson examined the shrew 
poison chemically and found it to be similar 
to, but much weaker than, the venom of a 
cobra. The shrew uses it mainly to subdue 
animals larger than itself. 

In attacking a mouse a shrew races up 
behind, grabs the mouse’s tail in its teeth 
and allows itself to be dragged willy-nilly. 
Watching for an advantage, the shrew 
lunges forward, slashes for a head hold, 
and sends its teeth and poison into the 
skull. All is over then but the feast. Since a 
shrew can eat twice its weight in a day, and 
must eat an amount at least equal to its 
weight to keep going, it is soon ready for 
its next mouse or slug or snail. 

Shrews are indeed small. The common 
house mouse, a very small animal itself, 
weighs half an ounce or an ounce. The 
largest of the shrews may on occasion equal 
that. But the largest of the smallest kind of 
shrew weighs only one eighth of an ounce. 
Cut a good-sized mouse into eight equal 
parts, and any one of these parts would be 
the size of a pygmy shrew. 


It takes eight to weigh an ounce! 


World's 
Smallest 


MAMMAL 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 





Different species of shrew show different 
markings. Like the weasel, the snowshoe 
rabbit, and the ptarmigan, some shrews 
change the color of their coats from dark 
in summer to light in winter. But there is 
one way you can always tell a shrew from 
any other animal—after you have caught it, 
that is. Its teeth are tipped with black. 

There are other ways by which shrews 
can be recognized. The nose is more tapered 
and pointed than the nose of a mouse. The 
ears are barely visible. The eyes are mere 
points. If your cat catches something that 
you think is a mouse, but refuses to eat it, 
examine it closely. It may be a shrew. 
Shrews have such a disagreeable odor that, 
although owls eat them, no mammal will. 

Shrews of different ‘species range from 
the most arid regions of the desert to the 
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swamplands of Florida. One shrew lives al- 
ways near water and swims and dives to get 
its food 

You can tell that there are shrews around 
if you can find the small runways they make 
in the leaf mould on the ground. Sometimes 
they go into the ground itself and tunnel 
under the snow in winter. Their runways 
are hard to find, because they are so small. 
The pygmy shrews’ runway will not admit a 
lead pencil. No wonder Robert was able to 
say that this tiny mammal is much, much 
smaller than a mouse. 


Bear by the Bridge 
From page 14 


Janie retorted carelessly, “Well, you 
probably would be scared; but I'd just march 
right up to it and scream at it, and it would 
go away. Besides, I don’t think there is any 
old bear in the woods anyway.” 

To tell the honest truth, there was a 
little fear deep in Janie’s heart, but she 
wouldn’t dare admit it to Sue. Instead she 
teased, “Well, are you coming, ’fraidy cat, 
or are you going to stay here all by your- 
self? You know, if that bear is down in the 
woods, it could even be right behind you 
now.” With that she turned and started to 
walk away. 

Sue jumped up with a start and cast a 
frightened glance behind her. “Oh, don’t 
go without me, I’m coming!” she cried, 
running to catch up. 

To reach the bridge, it was necessary to 
go across a wide field that was in full 
view of the house. Since the girls didn’t 
particularly care to be seen by anyone in 
the house, they ran quickly across it. Con- 
sequently, when they arrived at the bridge, 
they were out of breath. 

Panting, they plopped down on an old 
log beside the bridge. As soon as Janie 
could speak, she turned teasingly to Sue. 
“Now, Sue, where do you suppose we'll first 
see the bear? Do you think it will come 
out of the woods over there—or over here 
behind us?” 

Sue stood up quickly and looked care- 
fully in all directions before she answered. 
“Janie, will you please, please stop talking 
about that bear. You give me the shivers!” 

“But, Sue, you really do know that there 
isn’t any bear around here. Why, in fact, 
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I'll bet there isn’t one within a hundred 
miles.” Janie sounded very exasperated. 

“Well, maybe you're right. Still, I don’t 
want to tempt that bear to come out of the 
woods by talking about it.” 

“All right, Sue. We won't talk about it 
any more—but I'm positive there is no bear 
around here,” Janie finalized. 

“Let’s go across the bridge and see if 
there’s anything interesting to do over 
there.” 

Sue nodded her assent, and the two made 
their way cautiously through the mud and 
slush toward the broken timbers of the 
bridge. 

Janie stepped cautiously onto the bridge. 

Crackle-thump! 

What made that noise? Thinking the 
noise was caused by the pressure of her foot 
on the bridge, she removed her foot and 
stood listening. 

Crackle-thump! Crackle-thump! 

There it was again. Janie looked down 
at her feet, and sure enough, neither one 
was on the bridge. Where was that strange 
noise coming from? 

With eyes growing rounder by the sec- 
ond, she turned to Sue and whispered, 
“S-S-Sue, do you hear what I hear?” 

Sue didn’t answer, but she was staring 
intently into the woods. After what seemed 
a very long while, she quietly answered, 
“Janie, it can’t be a bear. There aren’t any 
around here, you said so yourself.” How- 
ever, Janie didn’t hear much of what Sue 
said, because the noise came again, louder 
than before. 

Crackle-thump! Crackle-thump! 

It was repeated again and again and 
seemed to be coming closer. Neither of the 
girls had any desire to meet a grizzly face 
to face. 

Crackle-thump! 

This time the noise was so loud that the 
girls were really frightened. In spite of the 
brave statements she had previously made, 
Janie began running across the field toward 
the safety of home as fast as her legs could 
carry her. 

Sue was nearly knocked over as “brave” 
Janie began her flight. Janie had never 
run so fast in all her life before, and yet the 
field seemed twice as wide as it ever had. 
Sue watched Janie go, but only for a mo- 
ment. And then, because Janie was always 
right, she followed rapidly. 

Daddy looked up from straightening 











nails just in time to see two terrified girls 
dash past him into the house. He heard 
the stairs creak, and then two loud thumps 
as both girls dived under the bed. He went 
quickly into the house and looked question- 
ingly at mom. 

“What in the world was the matter with 
those two? They looked as if they had seen 
a ghost!” 

Mom answered, “Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know.” Then she stopped short. “Oh, my! 
I think I can guess, though. They came 
from the direction of the creek, and as 
Janie flew by she screamed something about 
a bear chasing them.” 

“But what has that to do with—oh, now 
I see too!” And daddy laughed. “That big 
sheet of ice in the trees must have started 
breaking up because of today’s warm sun, 
and I know myself that it sounds scary. One 
could even imagine that it sounded like a 
huge bear crashing through the woods!” 

“I think I know why they were so fright- 
ened,” mom said. “They were feeling guilty 
because they hadn’t come in when I called 
them. They probably thought that they were 
being punished for being disobedient, just 
as the children in the Bible were punished 
by a bear when they sinned. We really 
should punish them for being naughty and 
running away, but I don’t think they will 
try it again for a while, do you?” , 

“No,” daddy agreed. “I think they will 
be more obedient and willing to do their 
honest part from now on.” 





Why Jean Didn’t Like 
Chrysanthemums 


From page 3 


“Ask me why what?” asked father, who 
came in the gate at that moment. 

“Why doesn’t Aunt Jean like chrysan- 
themums? I never heard of her disliking a 
flower before. Usually she wants more than 
she can take care of.” 

“Oh, so that’s it!” father chuckled. “Well, 
it is quite a story. I'll tell you about it this 
evening.” 

After worship, John and Diane settled 
themselves comfortably. 

“Now, why doesn’t Aunt Jean like chrys- 
anthemums?” they asked, and father began: 

“When we were children we lived on a 
place where there was very little water. 
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What little there was must be put on the 
vegetable garden, for you could not buy 
fresh vegetables then. You raised your own 
or went without. The only flowers we had 
were a white rambler rosebush and a few 
scraggly calendulas. Of course, Jean loved 
flowers then as now. She used to pick even 
the potato blossoms. 

“One day a neighbor offered us some 
youngberry vines that were coming up be- 
tween the rows. We sent Aunt Jean to get 
them. Each time she dug a plant, scores of 
other plants that were not berry vines would 
come up with them. 

“Why, I think those are chrysanthe- 
mums!’ she said to herself. ‘How many 
there are! I am sure Mr. Moore won't mind 
if I take some with the berry vines.’ 

“She dug large turfs with each vine, so 
as to get plenty of the mums, feeling guilty 
as she did so, but wanting the flowers so 
badly that she shut her eyes to the fact that 
she was being ungrateful and dishonest, 
and soon she had a big basket full of the 
plants. 

“Just then Mr. Moore came along and 
started pulling the plants out of the turf 
she had dug. ‘You don’t want all these 
weeds,’ he said. “They are very hard to kill.’ 

“Tt is mearly dark, Jean answered 
quickly. ‘I thought I would get all the vines 
I could while it was light enough, then pull 
the weeds out when I got home.’ She was 
very sure the plants weren't weeds. Most 
men don’t know too much about flowers, 
she reasoned. 

“The plants and vines grew well, and 
Jean hovered over them anxiously. She 
cheerfully carried water half a mile uphill 
every day to keep them growing. True, her 
conscience bothered her somewhat, but she 
promised herself that she would save the 
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seed and start some new plants and take 
them to Mrs. Moore when they bloomed. 

“At last the plants budded, and Jean 
could hardly wait for the blossoms. One 
day mother went down to see whether the 
berries were ripe. 

““Why, Jean, what are all these weeds 
doing in the berry patch? I thought you 
were taking care of it for us.’ She started 
to pull up the plants Jean thought were 
mums. 

“Mother, don’t! Those are chrysanthe- 
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A PAUSE FOR PRAYER 
By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


Each morning when shy sunbeams creep 
Across the pillow where I sleep, 

1 waken with a silent prayer 

Of thanks to God for loving care. 

I know He listens when | pray 

And guides me through each busy day. 


Then when night's velvet cloak is spread, 
I humbly bow beside my bed 

To thank Him for my home and friends, 
For every blessing that He sends. 
“And please,” | pray, “blot out each sin, 
And keep me pure and sweet within.” 


ARARAAKRAARHAAHKAANRAKAAHKAREAHAKAAKHKK 


mums, and they are almost ready to bloom! 
Don’t pull them up now!’ 

“‘No, they are a very obnoxious weed 
that it is nearly impossible to get rid of. 
They are already blooming and some have 
set seed. See here, and she showed Jean a 
tiny little blossom and one that had gone 
to seed. 

“Jean was heartbroken, but admitted that 
it served her right. To this day she does 
not like chrysanthemums, for they remind 
her of the time she tried to steal some.” 
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The Nearly Blind Goldsmith 
From page 5 


at the hospital if you wish, and you will be 
able to see again. You will have to stay 
here at least a month.” 

The doctor left the family to talk it over. 
He was so kind, surely he could be trusted, 
the family reasoned, and they decided to 
let him remove the cataracts. The wife 
and children were to stay until the opera- 
tion was over. They had not known Chris- 
tian people before, and this clean, quiet 
hospital seemed to have a very wonderful 
god watching over it. 

The doctor told the goldsmith before the 
operation that when he would wake up 
after the operation there would be band- 
ages on his eyes for several weeks. 

“And now let us pray,” the doctor said. 
A nurse was giving the patient something 
to put him to sleep, but he heard the doc- 
tor saying, “Hold my hands this morning 
as I do this operation, and please make this 
blind man’s eyes well again . . .” And 
that was all the goldsmith remembered. 

For many days the patient lay on his very 
high hospital bed and wished he knew 
whether he would see when the bandages 
came off. The hospital chaplain told him 
the story of the God in heaven who is a 
God of love, and of His Son Jesus, who 
came to redeem lost man. The goldsmith 
found the lessons and stories easy to accept, 
and before the bandages were taken off he 
accepted Jesus as his Saviour and gave up 
idol worship. 

The teacher from the mission school 
came and talked to him about sending his 
daughter, Kuna, to school. 

“We are very crowded, but we hope we 
will have space for her,” the teacher said. 

Then came the day when the bandages 
were taken off, and the goldsmith could 
see. He was fitted with glasses that helped 
a lot, and he was proud of them. 

When he went back to his home he was 
able to make beautiful things in his shop, 
and best of all, there was a new love in his 
heart. 

A few months passed, and a bullock cart 
stopped outside the mission school near the 
hospital. There was a smiling little girl 
sitting in the back. She was going to learn 
to read and write and sew and cook—of 
course she was happy! It was the gold- 
smith’s daughter, come to register. 








The goldsmith’s glasses looked just right 
on his nose, and he looked as happy as his 
daughter. But after he had talked with the 
missionary just a few minutes Kuna was 
crying. 

The goldsmith said, “But, memsahib, 
you said that my daughter would be wel- 
come in this school. We have come many 
miles, and now you say there is no room for 
her.” 

“I’m so sorry, sir. The girl’s dormitory 
was crowded from the day school opened. 
I’ve squeezed in one more girl, then an- 
other until now we have taken the last girl 
we possibly can. I’m so sorry!” 

Several girls had crowded around to see 
and hear what was going on. They saw 
Kuna crying in the cart, and they could 
understand what a disappointment it was to 
her, for they had often crowded more 
closely together so that other girls could 
share their Christian. school home. 

A timid girl said to the missionary, “We 
can squeeze a little tighter. Please let the 
new girl stay.” 

And so Kuna remained. There was less 
room for each girl, but there was more 
love in everyone's heart. 

And Ramaswami’s father went home 
marveling at the things he was seeing these 
days. He could see the gold bracelets he 
worked on much better now, of course. But 
much more wonderful were the beautiful 
things that the love of God did to these 
Christian people, making even the young 
folks kind and generous to one another. It 
was good that he had been almost blind 
for a while. He could see so many things so 
much better now. 





God Cared for Us 
From page 7 


next, but even Bob’s reassuring words did 
not erase our fear. 

“Oh, why don’t mother and daddy come 
home? I would feel so much better if they 
were here,” I reasoned. 

All outside seemed bathed in a silver- 
gray light, and every minute seemed to be- 
come more and more quiet. Suddenly the 
frightened meowing of our Persian kitten 
cut through the silence. I darted to the 
door to let her in. 

“You can’t go out there,” Bob said, hold- 
ing me back. 





God's Watching 


August 

20. Prov. 15:3 Eyes in every place 

21. Prov. 5:21 Eyes watching man 

22. Ps. 34:15 Eyes focused on righteous 

23. Ps. 33:18 Eyes on those hoping in His mercy 
24. Matt. 6:22 Eye single 

25. Prov. 25:19 A broken tooth, foot out of joint 
26. Isa. 35:5 Eyes of the blind opened 








“I just want to let Fluffy in,” I told him. 
“She's afraid when it’s stormy.” 

“O.K., but hurry.” 

“I will.” 

Fluffy was safely inside the house, and 
just in time! For the rain began again, and 
this time it came in torrents, and the wind 
blew a gale. 

“I let Fluffy in just in time,” I said with 
a shaking voice. 

“You're right,’ Bob agreed. “She 24 

Crash! 

“What is that? It sounds like a window 
breaking,” Alice said. “The noise came from 
the living room.” 

Bob hurried to find the cause of the 
noise. Just as we expected, the window 
was broken and the curtains were flying. 
Puddles of water were already growing 
larger on the floor. 

But there was something far worse! 

Through the broken window, we saw a 
funnel-shaped cloud. Bob knew immedi- 
ately what it was. A tornado was coming! 


Trying hard to be brave, Bob gathered 
us in the kitchen. We knelt together, and 
Bob offered a simple prayer asking God to 
keep us safe and to watch over mother and 
daddy. Since Bob was the oldest, he tried 
to keep Alice and me from being fright- 
ened; but it was hard, even for a seven- 
teen-year-old boy. 

“Girls,” he said, trying to hide the quiver 
in his voice, “we'd better get under the 
kitchen table; it is safer there.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference + 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: "Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


[X—Jesus Brings Lazarus 


Out of the Grave 


(August 26) 


Memory VERSE: “Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live” 
(John 11:25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in John 11:1-47. Read 
the memory verse several times. Go over it each 
day. To whom was Jesus speaking when He 
said this? 


SUNDAY 
Lazarus Is Taken Ill 


Open your Bible to John 11. 


After attending the Feast of Tabernacles in 
Jerusalem, and preaching the great sermons on 
the Light of the world and the Good Shepherd, 
Jesus took a trip into Samaria and then into 
Peraea—the country on the eastern side of the 
Jordan. He sent out the seventy on an evange- 
listic tour, then went again to Jerusalem for the 
Feast of Dedication and stayed in the home of 
Mary and Martha. He then returned to Peraea 
where He healed a poor crippled woman, and 
told the parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin, and the Prodigal Son. While there a mes- 
senger came from the home of Mary and Mar- 
tha. Find the name of the third member of 
that family, in verse 1. 

After listening to the crafty Pharisees it was 
always a joy to Him to seek the company of 
these three who treated Him courteously. “His 
heart was knit by a strong bond of affection to 
the family at Bethany, and for one of them His 
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most wonderful work was wrought.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, p. 524. 

One day tragedy struck the peaceful home. 
Find what happened, in verse 3. 

The thoughts of Martha and Mary turned 
immediately to Jesus, and they sent a messenger 
asking Him to come and use His healing skill 
on their sick brother, for He had always been 
ready to help them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
524. 

THINK how Jesus appreciated the good home 
of His friends at Bethany. 

Pray that your home may always be open to 
Jesus as your guest. 


MONDAY 


How Jesus Responded to the Call 


Open your Bible to John 11. 


No doubt Christ’s disciples thought He would 
hurry off immediately when He received the 
message about Lazarus’ illness. Find what He 
said on receiving the message, in verse 4. 

Instead of leaving immediately, He stayed 
two days before starting toward Bethany. Look 
in verse 11 and see what He said to the disci- 
ples about Lazarus on their way to Bethany. 

The disciples said, “If he sleep, he shall do 
well.” But Jesus did not mean that he was 
sleeping in the ordinary way. Read verses 13 
and 14 and find what Jesus meant. 

Jesus purposely allowed several days to 
elapse before going to Bethany, for He wanted 











to show that He had power over the grave. 
Twice before He had raised someone from 
death, the daughter of Jairus and the widow’s 
son, but the rumor had gotten around that 
these two had not been actually dead, but only 
seemed to be. This time He waited till Lazarus 
was actually in his grave, so that the power of 
God might be recognized by all. Read what 
Jesus said, in verse 15. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
527, pars. 2-4. 

THINK how all things work out for the best 
when Jesus has His way. 

Pray that you may trust that God is direct- 
ing even when things do not seem to be working 
well for you. 

TUESDAY 


Jesus and Martha 


Open your Bible to John 11. 


It must have been a trying, testing time for 
the two sisters in Bethany as they watched 
their sick brother die. So many times they had 
seen Jesus heal desperately ill strangers. Surely 
He would be quick to come to the help of His 
trusted friends! But the days went by. Lazarus 
breathed his last and was laid to rest in his 
tomb. The noisy wailing of the so-called mourn- 
ers who always came at the time of a death 
was heard all day long, and then one day some- 
one whispered into Martha’s ear that Jesus was 
in Bethany. She hurried out to meet Him. 
Read verse 21 and see what Martha’s first 
words were when she saw Jesus. 


But even though her brother was in the 


grave, she still had hope. Read what she said, 
in verse 22. 





Jesus raised Lazarus to life so we would believe 
that all who have died in faith will be resurrected. 


It must have rejoiced Christ’s heart to hear 
these words of faith. Find how Jesus con- 
firmed her faith, in verse 23. 

Martha thought He spoke of the resurrection 
at the end of the world. Lazarus would rise at 
the end of the world, but he was to be raised 
at a special resurrection to show those who 
witnessed it that Christ had power over the 
grave. Read what Jesus said about the resurrec- 
tion, in verses 25 and 26, and find Martha’s ex- 
pression of her faith, in verse 27. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
529, pars. 4, 5; p. 530, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how Jesus rejoices when we express 
faith in Him. 


RESOLVE to tell Jesus often how much you 
love Him and believe in Him. 


WEDNESDAY 


Jesus and Mary 


Open your Bible to John 11. 

Going back home, Martha told Mary of 
Christ’s arrival. She slipped out of the home 
quietly. The mourners who noticed her go 
thought she had gone to the grave to weep. 
When she found Jesus she fell at His feet. In 
verse 32 find what she said to Jesus. Now read 
verse 33 and see what is said of Jesus. 


Jesus was not troubled because of Lazarus’ 
death or his sisters’ sorrow, for He was about to 
bring the family together again. He was trou- 
bled because many of those who were making a 
fuss and a noise were only making a pretense of 
mourning. He knew too that there were some 
among the company who would soon be plotting 
His death. But most of all, He was troubled 
that so many were rejecting the salvation He 
had to offer them. 

Jesus asked where Lazarus’ body was buried, 
and they all walked to the grave, weeping as 
they went. Read verse 35. 

Jesus feels for us in our sorrows. Never are we 
grieved or sad but that He sympathizes with us. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
530, par. 5; p. 533. 


THINK how Jesus sympathizes with us. 


Pray that you may always take your sorrow 
to Jesus and feel the sympathy He gives. 


THURSDAY 


Lazarus Comes to Life 


Open your Bible to John 11. 

What command did Jesus give when they 
came to the grave? See verse 39. 

But Martha objected, for her brother’s body 
had been in the grave four days and was decay- 
ing. No doubt she thought Jesus only wanted 
to look once more on the face of His friend. 
Find the words with which Jesus gently re- 
proved her for not having faith in His promise, 
in verse 40. 

Willing hands rolled away the stone. Jesus 
could have commanded angels to roll it away, 
but He wanted human beings to do all they 
could to cooperate with Heaven. Read the 
prayer Christ prayed before raising Lazarus from 
the grave, in verses 41 and 42. Then read the 
description of the resurrection of Lazarus, in 
verses 43 and 44. 

As a result of this miracle we are told that 
“many of the Jews which came to Mary, and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, believed 
on him” (John 11:45). But not all did! Find 
what others did, in verse 46. 

This miracle caused a time of crisis for the 
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Jewish leaders. They decided that at any cost 
they must get rid of Jesus. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
535, pars. 3-5; p. 536. 

THINK of the wonder of the knowledge that 
Jesus has victory over the power of death. 

Pray that you may witness the day when all 
the righteous who have died will be raised to 
everlasting life. 


FRIDAY 


1. Name the three friends 
Jesus loved to stay. 

2. What happened in this home that brought 
great sorrow? 

3. Why did Jesus not go immediately to heal 
Lazarus when He received the message of his 
illness? 

4. How did Martha express 
Christ’s power? 

How do we know that Jesus sympathizes 
with us in our sorrow? 

6. Tell the story of how Lazarus was raised. 

7. How were the Jews affected by the miracle 
of Lazarus’ resurrection? 


REvVIEw the memory verse. 


in whose home 


her faith in 





God Cared for Us 
From page 19 


As we sat together under the table, all 
we could do was wait and listen. 

Outside, trees were swaying to and fro 
in the powerful wind. The big maple just 
outside the kitchen window groaned loudly 
as if angry at being disturbed, then fell 
with a loud thud. 

“Listen! Do you hear that funny noise? 
It sounds as if it is upstairs. What can it 
be?” I asked, almost afraid to hear the 
answer. 

“It must be the shingles on the roof,” 
Bob answered. “I guess that is what I see 
flying past the window.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice. “Do you think 
the house is going to fall in?” 

“All we can do is pray and trust that 
God will keep us safe,” Bob told us. “We 
know He has promised to take care of His 
children.” 

The angry wind blew until it seemed to 





be tired of bothering us, and then it slowly 
died down. The rain began to fall more 
gently, and we knew the tornado had 
passed. 

Bob put on his rain clothes and went 
outside to see whether the cows were still 
in the barn, and to find out how much 
damage the wind had done. Alice and I 
began to mop up the puddles that were 
coming from the leaking roof. 


Just then mother and daddy drove r® & 
and how glad we were to see them. Alice 


rushed out to tell them about our fright- 
ening experience. 

Mother jumped from the car and ran 
to meet her. “Girls, what happened? Are 
you all right? Did you let Fluffy in?” 

“Yes, we are all right, but the cake I 
was baking is ruined,” Alice said. 

“Never mind the cake,” mother said, 
“just so you are all right.” 

Dad headed for the barn. “Bob, is the 
stock all right? What about the hay? Is 
it still covered, or did it get wet?” 

“No, everything is O.K., Dad,” Bob said 
with a hint of pride in his voice. 

“I'm certainly glad you finished the 
chores early. And you did a very wise thing 
when you fastened the barn doors so se- 
curely,” dad commended’ him. “Let’s go in- 
side and see what mother and the girls are 
doing.” 

Once inside the house, we all gathered 
around the big kitchen table; and each one 
had a testimony to give, for God had saved 
our lives that afternoon. Then we all knelt 
together, where we children had knelt just 
a short time before, asking for safety. This 
time daddy prayed and thanked God for 
keeping us safe. 

How thankful we are that we have a 
heavenly Father who loves us and protects 
us from storms. 
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CHANGING THE NAME OF THE JUNIOR DIVISION-1 


Third in a series written especially for Sabbath school superintendents. 


Question: Shall we stop calling it the junior division? 


Answer: No. But the program in some junior divisions may need changing. 


Reports have been coming to me lately 
that in some Sabbath schools where the 
older juniors have been growing restless, 
the leaders have tried to solve the problem 
by changing the name of the division to 
something other than “junior division.” 

When I hear of this, I think of the rose 
that by any other name would smell as 
sweet. 

It is the fragrance we like about the 
rose, not its name. It is the program that 
spells success or failure for the junior di- 
vision, not its name. 

If eighth-graders are unhappy in the jun- 
ior division, changing the name is not the 
answer. If you call it “teen division” or 
“earliteens’—or even “senior division”—if 
the program is no good, the children won't 
be happy there, whatever the name is. 

But provide a good program, and the 
eighth-graders will like the division—what- 
ever the name is. 

What happens in the junior division of 
your church? Does some kind soul get up 
in front every Sabbath morning and call 
the juniors “good boys and girls”? If so, 
the older juniors ought to be restless. 

Be encouraged. Fourteen-year-olds can 
enjoy the junior division so much that they 
will not be eager to leave it for the youth 
division, and will wish they could come 
back after they are promoted. 

Let me tell you some of the things we 
have done in the junior division in the 
Sligo church, here at world headquarters. 

We make the junior division mean 
grades five through eight. A child must be 
in the fifth grade to belong, and all eighth- 
graders leave immediately after graduation, 
regardless of age. 

We have tried to recognize the advanc- 
ing age and abilities of the students. The 
fifth-graders are required to sit in the front 
rows (which they like), and the back rows 
are reserved for the eighth-graders (which 
they like). Promptly, the very next week 
after an eighth grade moves out, the remain- 
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ing grades move to the seats farther back. a 


When division members put on pro- 
grams—perhaps once a month—it is the 
eighth-graders who are asked to provide 
them. When ushers are elected, they must 
be in the eighth grade. When there is a 
quiz, and two juniors are to be chosen to 
keep score, it is the older students who are 
asked. The leader purposely chooses from 
as far back in the room as there are volun- 
teers. Likewise, when hands go up to an- 
swer a question, if there is one hand on the 
back row and six on the front, the quiz- 
master chooses the hand on the back row. 
Thus he is constantly keeping the older 
members participating in the program. 

Classes, of course, are made up by grade. 
Thus eighth-graders are not mingled with 
younger students, and the teacher can adapt 
the lesson to the maturity of the class. (No 
doubt, in most smaller churches, seventh- 
and eighth-graders could be mixed satisfac- 
torily.) Boys are separated from girls, be- 
cause the leaders recognize that while some 
junior may clamor for mixed classes, thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds are not ready 
for mixing and are much more comfortable 
and happy if their leaders keep them apart. 

This summer, my successor as leader, 
Mrs. Walter Dorn, graduated 43 eighth- 
graders to the youth division the first Sab- 
bath in June. After that first day in the 
older division—and it’s a tremendously 
good youth division—I asked two of the 
graduated juniors how they liked it. “We 
wish we could come back to the junior di- 
vision,” they said. Both of them, please 
note, were fourteen. 

Of course, the program in the junior di- 
vision must begin and end on time. It 
must be interesting and varied. There must 
be a high degree of spirituality. 

I'll say more about this next week. 

Eighth-graders can become the strongest 
supporters of the junior division. With 
prayer, and a good program, they will be. 

L. M. 





